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RECOGNISE PEKING 


GOVERNMENT NOW ! 


ALL- PARTY MEETING’S UNANIMOUS DEMAND 


“We must not walk in fear of American self-righteousness and power 
Mlities.” said Zilliacug at Kingsway Hall last Monday, He was one of 
the Speakers at a meeting representing all political parties and the Church, 


‘alled by the National Peace Council. 


All were unanimous in demanding 


€ immediate recognition of the Pekin Government. 


EV. HENRY CARTER said this 
abo Was an ‘all-party, or rather 
Ve-party meeting and each 
Peaker would give his own individual 


ts 

Pires own could be given under three heads: 
tonn. Use United Nations for all matters 
Neern 

Wag 


©d with the making of peace, which 
fehtin 


ts primary purpose; localise the 

oat &; encourage the Powers in Asia_ to 

yee Peace in Asia; ‘invite the Peking 

delay ment to the Security Council without 

sycendly, Support Pandit Nehru, that he 

. *€€] the strength of peace-loving people 
behing him. B Pp 2 


Thirdly, ban the use of the atom bomb. 


Recognise real governments 


0drow Wyatt, Labour MP for Aston, 
a had by, this time 
Conn the right to a seat on the Security 


wipNo must recognise the governments 
vine were in control of foreign pro- 
Mees, irrespective of whether it likes 
e™ or no 


doubted whether Russia really wanted 

Comanist’ China to be on the Security 

that for she had done little to obtain 
na, 


tag a seat on the Council should not be 
The” Part of a bargain for ending the war. 
the weSressors should first go back behind 
tard: th Parallel before the situation re- 
the, “f China should be considered, Only 
Should Britain urge its inclusion. 
Rte fact that the South Korean Govern- 
the ial a corrupt one in no way affected 


8sue, : . 2 iS 
free gy International law must be en 


MOve Russia’s excuse 


Wetman Bower, Conservative MP for 
abso}, Harrow, said the Government was 
Thewtely right in the action it had taken. 
Son, p28 no doubt that the attack on 

Korea had been planned. 


Shon advocated that the Pekin Government 
ps, Ye represented on the Security 
hi straight away. 

s 


becay® 1a said the action of UN was illegal 

se that government was not repre- 
; She had an excuse, and a good one, 
* Senting herself from UN. Further, 
aly, Vas a danger that China, which had 
*ateyye peer independent, would become a 


f Russia. 


herefore every effort should be made 
Wer, Russia into UN, for if her excuse 
Work, Temoved Russia, who still valued 
in i pinion, might feel obliged to come 
1M however, Russia wanted to wreck 
“ten it was better that her real in- 
Ons stood revealed. 


r « 
eg" even if Russia came into UN and 
*onja & veto to impede proceedings, we 
Present € in no worse position than at 
ylited “jw or no one could pretend that 

, ats th. ations as at present constituted 
San © Vnited Nations as understood at 
Bon, *2Mcisco. It was a league of one 

1 nations against another. 


* ludicrous clique 


Ay 

Lipgabrey Herbert, Honorary Secretary, 
“hed aera Association, said he under- 
tf nat had been said for the inclusion 


nh . ; 3 Z 
oun MUnist China into the Security 


Un 
tengj 
r 


It w ? 
nly an’; Udicrous that a clique, controlling 
Mente ds and in the ,Pacific, should be re- 
wile had 


M place of the Pekin Government. 
bytted 


Sane convinced that Loa 

tt pr pplause). Russia. might 

pte to sure on the Democracies for some 

| Tferreg (Me, but that was surely to be 
to a third world war. 


iy that period we must for our 
‘hat iy peeve @ correct attitude, and see 
of Prova” Way were we ourselves a cause 
Cyerrees wtton: But we did not preserve 
hinege attitude if we excluded the true 
t representative. 


fora said that it would be dan- 
mia to 5 oviet Russia and Communist 

Bht ope on the Security Council, as they 
Uct activity by the veto. That 


th wld 
ey, . Not Kes 
We Relysi prevent us from striving for 


Tay . 
St preserve a bridge between the 


nations if we were not to be thrust into a 
third world war. That bridge was the 
United Nations, which, like the League of 
Nations, would collapse unless we tried to 
make it work as it stood. 


The choice before Christians 


Canon Collins, of St. Paul's, said that 
Christians were now facing a clear choice: 
they might become out-and-out pacifists, or 
they might side with those who were deter- 
mined to oppose Soviet aggression. 

He felt a growing sympathy with the 
pacifist attitude, and often wondered 
whether any other view was compatible 
with Christianity. 

But they were called to that meeting not 
to argue for pacifism but to try and end 
the fighting, and it would be disastrous if 
they decided to do anything which might 
weaken the opposition to Soviet aggression. 
We must not hinder the resistance by 
standing on a legal quibble. 

Once all nations realised that UN would 
resist all aggression we should have peace. 
It would be treachery to refuse to assist in 
the defence of Formosa if the Communists 
tried to take it by force. 


The South Korean Government might be 
corrupt, but that was not the issue. The 
issue was resistance to Soviet aggression. 


Canon Collins said he was completely 
against the use of the atom bomb in any 
circumstances, but if atom bombs were 
dropped he would have to put the primary 
responsibility on Russia (Disturbance, and 
a voice: “ What a wicked thing to say!”). 


Not by :ppeasement should we outlaw the 
horrars of modern warfare, 


British subservience to USA 


Mr. Zilliacus said the Korean conflict 
meant one of two things: either the begin- 
ning of the third world war, or the 
beginning of the end of the cold war by 
negotiations between the great powers. 


British policy could decide the choice, 
public opinion could decide British policy. 


He agreed with other speakers that the 
key to peace was the admission of China 
to the Security Council. 

But he disagreed strongly with the pre- 
vailing view of the facts of the situation 
and with British subservience to 
American policy, which he viewed with 
growing alarm . The USA was using the 
situation for its own fight against 
Communism. 

As for the facts, they were difficult to 
come by, as the Security Council had given 
North Korea no opportunjty to put its case. 


(Here Mr. Zilliacus repeated some of the 
facts related in his letter on page 6.) 


The American halo 


oc 


President Truman’s statement that “ in- 
ternational Communism” was now out to 
overrun the world and subjugate free 
countries was inflammatory nonsense. 


This was a civil war in Korea, complicated 
by a clash between Russian and American 
power politics. 

How could USA pretend to wear the 
moral halo of the United Nations? How 
could she justify her action in Formosa, 
which was not a United Nations decision, 
and was not approved by our own 
Government? 


The people responsible for that policy 
should stop talking about the rule of law 
between nations. He had been too long 
concerned with international polities to be 
impressed by these protestations of 
morality. 


“The sheer humbug .. .” 


To show the sheer humbug of the Anglo- 
American policy they need only to recall 
what happened when the Dutch attacked 
Indonesia in violation of a UN armistice 
accepted by both sides and with a UN 
Commission of Enquiry on the spot. 


The Counqdl, with all members voting, 
duly condemned Holland as an aggressor. 
But USA did not declare war on Holland. 
The British delerate told the Council it 
would be “unrealistic” to ask the Dutch 
es give up territory they had seized by 
orce, 
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Dr. Soper repeats— 


Communism 


THREEPENCE 


iS 


better than war 


“J HAVE BEEN TRYING TO SAY IT FOR YEARS” 


| R. DONALD SOPER, the well-known pacifist superintendent of the 
West London Mission, who aroused nation-wide comment last week 


| 


by remarking, at the Methodist Conference at Bradford, that he would 
rather see the world over-run by Communists than plunged into a third 
world war, publicly repeated this last Monday night to a crowded rally 


of the Methodist Peace Fellowship. 


“Some people said I was guilty of 
an hysterical outburst on the spur 
of the moment,” he said. ‘But I 
have been trying to say it for many 
years. It took a lot of courage and I 
was shaking at the knees when I 
said it.” 


He wanted ordinary people to face the 
terrible fact of war, and the even more 
terrible prospect of cosmic obliteration. 


And he invited them to consider whether 
it would not be better, if the test came, 
that we should be overcome, temporarily, 
at least, by Communist forces, in order that 
we could at least have a chance of trusting 
to another way of dealing with these 
problems, 


Appeal to ordinary people 


He had always believed, he said, that a 
pacifism that did not derive from the love 
of God, and faith in Christ, would ultimately 
go on the rocks. 


But he was persuaded that they could 
appeal to the ordinary people, who had no 
such faith or confidence, and ask them to 
look the facts of the present world in the 
face, and realise that we are heading for 
inevitable disaster unless they could alter 
the fundamental attitude of the world. 


The most important thing people had 
to learn today was that they could not 
change social, economic or political con- 
ditions by the use of violence. 


If the world was not a thing of utter 
indecency—of “sound and fury signifying 
nothing ’’—there was another way than the 
use of violence. 


Dr. Soper said he was certainly not a 
Communist. He believed, however, that 
Christianity was the grandmother of Com- 
munism, and that if Christians had done 
their job there would be no Communists, as 
the word was now understood, in the world. 


He believed in the “one world,’ and 
added that if it was within the competence 
of armies to coagulate and join together, 
then it was within the competence of man 
to organise his affairs in peace on a basis 
of that “one world.” 


Church and the atom bomb 


A number of questions was asked after 
Dr. Soper’s speech. One was whether a 
pacifist could remain a member of a church 
which supported the use of the atom bomb. 

Dr. Soper said the Church’s attitude was 
that while it would not initiate the use of 


the bomb, it would agree to its use in 


retaliatory circumstances, 


While he did not agree with that, he 
“would rather stay in the Church than 
hang outside and throw bricks at the 
window.” 


He believed the Church leaders were out 
of touch with Christianity. Since last 
Monday, he said (the day of his original 
speech) he had had 450 letters, only 
of them disagreeing with what he said. 


What would he do if ... 


He was also asked—‘‘ Would you go to 
the extent of having your own family 
turned out, and your children put to 
violence, and still remain pacifist? ” 


Dr. Soper replied that he did not believe 
any man cuuld give a guarantee of what 
he would do; but he believed that if his 
faith was sufficiently strong he could com- 
mit his own people to others. 


“IT would rather commit my children to 
whatever can happen,” he said, “by my 
own loyalty to Christ, than seek to pro- 
tect them by the blasphemous assumption 
that I knew better than God, and can do 
better than God, in any set of circum- 
stances.” 


Observing that be did not believe that 
the Russians would “come over and 
butcher everyone,” he said, “it is one thing 
to enter a town where there is resistance 
and sniping, and another thing to emerge 
into Kingsway, for example, with the West 
London Mission arranging tea for them.” 


NOT SHOCKED—DISTURBED 


Before addressing the Methodist P. 
Fellowship Rally at Bradford Central Hall 
on Monday, Dr. Donald Soper gave answers 
to questions asked on behalf of Peace News, 
relating to the remarks at the Methodist 
Conference referred to above. 


Asked if he had been correctly reported 
Dr. Soper said, “More or less fairly re- 
ported. but because incompletely, not en- 
tirely correct. I was asking for pacifists 
and non-pacifists to face the immediate 
future realistically, and was making my 
own witness to the fact that as a pacifist 
I would rather see the temporary over- 
running of the world by Communism than 
take part in the evil of world war.” 


Asked “ What were the reactions of the 
Conference?; is it true that they were 
“shocked into silence,’ as stated in the 
Daily Herald?” Dr. Soper said, “I was 
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BUT WHAT OF 
THE PEOPLE? 


MID all the talk about the fine 
intentions of this latest war for 
democracy, we hear little of what the 
Korean people themselves think, who 
are being slaughtered with such lofty 
motives. 
For that reason, we devote this 
column this week to a letter which 
appeared in The Times last Friday 


from two distinguished Cambridge 
scientists, Joseph and Dorothy 
Needham.* 


And in doing so, let us express our 
gratitude to The Times for giving it 
prominence. 

* 


“We were particularly distressed to read, 
in The Times of July 15, the news of the 
American 500-ton bombing raid on indus- 
trial targets in North Korea. 

“Having ourselves a number of years’ 
experience in the field of science and tech- 
nology in Asia, we believe that the majority 
of readers in occidental countries will have 
no conception of what this means for the 
mass of the people in China, Indo-China, 
Korea, and other Asian countries. 


“According to our experience, every 
peasant farmer and townsman in China 
understands the necessity for industrialisa- 
tion as the only way to relieve that grinding 
poverty of the Asian masses which must 
be seen to be understood. Hence the great 
admiration for the engineers in free China 
during the last war and the pride in the 
roads, factories, and railways which they 
built. 

“The Koreans, like the Chinese, had in 
any case only the merest fraction of the 
industrial output on which the occidental 
standard of life is based, and now it looks, 
from the standard of the Asian masses, as 
if the little that they had shall be taken 
away from them. 

“This interpretation of the Christian 
gospel will not commend itself to the 
Chinese and other Asian peoples. 


* 


“ We were in Chungking when the atomic 
bombs were dropped on Japan. We sup- 
posed that this act, which, as was then 
thoupht, would probably save the Chinese 
one or two turther years of war and untold 
thousands of lives, would have been accept- 
table to them. But the general reaction was 
quite the contrary; the feeling was that 
such a mass murder would never have been 
inflicted upon a European population, and 
it had been done to the Japanese only be- 
cause as a people of Mongoloid race they 
were considered as something sub-human. 


“ Somewhat later, after the occupation of | 
Japan, the commander of the occupying 
forces ordered, by what authority it has 
never been possible to ascertain, the 
thorough destruction of each of the cyclo- 
trons which the Japanese physicists had 
thuilt (we believe there were three). 

“The dismay occasioned in the public 
mind in China by this act was extra- 
ordinary. 

“Tt had been confidently anticipated that 
these cyclotrons would become available for 
‘work ‘by physicists at Chinese universities. 
Now it was clear that even their former 
allies were not considered worthy by the 
Americans to be allowed to investigate the 
secrets of nuclear physics and the structure 
of the atom. 


“We are not here concerned with the 
legal rights and wrongs of the proceedings 
now going on in Korea. 


“What we are anxious to point out is 


that the Americans and their supporters 
have got themselves into a position in 
which they must seem, to the eyes of the 
masses of Asian peoples, implacably 
opposed to the relief of their poverty and 
the advance of their science and technology. 


“No concrete result seems likely to appear 
from the UN technical assistance pro- 
gramme sufficient to modify this impression. 
We fear that the whole present policy of 
the occidental Powers in East Asia is sowing 
a harvest of hatred which will ripen in 
years to come.” 


* Fellows of the Royal Society and distin- 
tinguished bio-chemists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Needham have played a prominent part 
in the development of Chinese univer- 
sities. 


Commentary 


T is hard to believe that Nehru’s 

first attempt towards a peaceful 
settlement in Korea has been so 
peremptorily dismissed. 


I write first attempt because there 
has been a report that he may try 
again—seeking some more “accept- 
able, formula.” 


When one’s whole being is set upon 
the hope of some way to stop the 
slaughter, one forgets the harsh 
calculations that determine diplo- 
matic action. When the news came 
that Nehru had made “approaches ” 
one thought: ‘Surely the statesmen 
will seize the opportunity! Surely 
they will see that this may be the 
last chance to save our civilisation! ” 


Stalin’s reply—published with undiplo- 
matic haste—was vague, but at least it 
didn’t shut the door. Yet—‘‘ Only propa- 
ganda!” said the West. “One word from 
Stalin could stop the fighting! ’’ Well, did 
they expect Stalin to say that the North 
Koreans started the war on his _instruc- 
tions? Did they expect the North Koreans, 
in the middle of a war which they are 
temporarily winning, suddenly to stop fight- 
ing and retire behind the 38th Parallel 
without any sort of preliminary discussions 
and terms? 


The worst possible way 


N the,House of Commons, Mr. Attlee 

solemnly re-affirmed the Government’s 
determination to stand solidly behind the 
United Nations (i.e., the American military 
campaign). 

In the United States, Mr. Acheson pub- 
lished his letters with Mr. Nehru. Of 
course, he wasn’t downright rude to 
Jawaharlal, but he spoke to him as if the 
Indian ought to have known better. 
“Chiding ’ was the word used by a Times 
correspondent. 

Yet one must look a little deeper into the 
matter. Because Britain and America inter- 
preted Nehru’s suggestion as being an 
attempt to get Communist China into the 
Security Council “under duress,” by force 
of North Korean arms. 


This is the worst possible way of looking 
at it. The whole inference of Nehru’s ap- 
proach, as I see it, is that the Korean 
problem must be tackled in the broad 
setting of the Far Eastern situation as a 
whole. This is the plainest commonsense. 
And it is a first requisite of that attitude 
that the Communist Government in China 
(which has already been recognised by 
Britain) and the Soviet Union should be 
brought into the discussions. This also 
seems abundantly sensible and, in fact, the 
bringing in of China would automatically 
allow Russia to make a gracious return. 

But no, savs the West, first we must drive 
the North Koreans back ‘behind latitude 38. 
This is the first condition. Anything else is 
appeasement. 


By DOUGLAS ROGERS 


A terrible decision 


rPHIS is a terrible decision because it may 
well take a year or more to achieve 
such an aim. During that year of fighting 
thousands of lives will be sacrificed, hun- 
dreds of thousands will be made homeless 
and, with the destruction of agriculture, 
famine and disease will follow the armies. 
But, even worse, during this period of 
fighting, all attempts to secure a general 
settlement beyond Korea are to be sus- 
pended, Propaganda will flow to ard fro 
with increasing disregard of its long-term 
effects, hatreds will harden and the already 
critical world situation may worsen beyond 
repair. And there is a danger greater than 
Korea. It is the decision of America to 
defend Formosa against any attack from 
the mainland. Such a decision is itself 
an act of military intervention against 
Communist China. It might cause the spark 
to start a world-wide contftiet. 


Wanted: a positive aim 


Rur even if none of this happens. Sup- 

posing the North Koreans are driven 
back. What then? Are the United Nations 
forces going to stop at the 38th Parallel? 
Are they going to maintain there a per- 
petual armed vigilance? Or do they pro- 
pose to occupy the whole of Korea? If so, 
for how long? And what are they going to 
do when they do occupy it? 


All these questions are surely relevant. 
Unless the United Nations say what sort of 
a solution—political and economic—they 
want in Korea, their military resistance 
becomes fatuous—from any point of view. 


And if, as we are entifled to presume, 
they have some notion of what they want, 
beyond the negative aim of resisting ag- 
gression, why not say so now? Why not 
state terms? Why not discuss terms even 
while they resist? Why not see if agree- 
ment can be found? Why not, in fact, ac- 
cept Nehru’s suggestion of discussing the 
matter? At least, try! 


Wishful thinking in the West 


T HAVE already expressed my view in this 

Commentary that the likelihood is that 
the masses of the common people in the 
Far East and in the imperialist-dominated 
regions feel more sympathy with the Com- 
munists than they do with the Western 
Powers. A remarkably frank despatch in 
The Observer (July 16) from a correspon- 
dent in Hong Kong bears out this point of 
view and, moreover, suggests that the feel- 
ing extends ‘beyond the peasants and 
workers who would gain materially from 
Communist success. 


This writer, Frank Robertson, had com- 
pleted a tour of Malaya, Indonesia, Indo- 
China and Siam, and he concluded that on 
the ideological front Communism is making 
a general advance. He says: “A phrase 
often heard since the Korea war started, 
‘We had to stop them somewhere,’ makes 
little sense to anyone acauainted with the 
state of affairs in South-East Asia today.” 
Even anti-Communist Asiatics do not “ con- 
ceal a certain unreasoninge satisfaction that 
this (Communist victory) will mean the 


end of the white man’s rule over the 
asiatic peoples.” 7 
* Any notion,” he ends his report, 


get 


tua 


the events in Korea would electrify the E 
Asiatics into resisting Communism in thet 
own backyards is, to put it bluntly, wishfe act 
nonsensical thinking that only betrays ti ess is 
complete lack of understanding of what ® st ar 
going on in South-East Asia today. Refusal 
“Most thinking Europeans in_ the® @ o0Sé 
countsies realise this. To them it is YJ Besides 
a question of ‘how soon.’” € Pregs 
e 
Does U.S. really want settlement? io. “a 
F this is true it may be that Ameri@ levision 
doesn’t want a settlement in Korea, 0e The fo 
would prefer a tong occupation in WH } Meidents 
to ‘“re-educate” the people. It is @ |) Floyd | 
likely that General MacArthur, We | llks for 
sees his role in the world as somethl Mewas “ 
more than that of a mere militarist 4 i 


who appears to entertain messianic prety Church, 
sions of the sort that warped Hitler’s ml! Scie 


feels that the “mission” he has ‘dl to w 
following in Japan might also be appl Amm 
to Korea—and elsewhere perhaps! colle, 
It is feasible that the Americans hi® t blo 4 
decided that only military occupation Paper de: 
stop Communism; that the “ idea” of Cot er 
munism has taken root so deeply Im 7 New Yo 
East that the people there cannot be trusié M 
to run their own affairs; that, in fack ts, J 
democratic decision by the peoples in th "Se ihn 
countries concerned would be a decision © ay, Inco 
favour of the Communists. leeket 
If so, the task the Americans have ba or in 
themselves is of maniacal proportions ant * su c 
the sooner Britain can dissociate ts e wit 


from it the better. ele Coun 
As for Mr. Nehru he will have an exd . lector 


ing task trying to find the “formula = fitizen 

satisfy all parties—but may he never 3! heldred ] 

trying! ad er tax ¢ 
India decided to support the Unll § 8nd hance 


Nations action in Korea, but through | With my 
Prime Minister's initiative it has lifted. The Bc 
self above the more sordid aspects of %% 


conflict. If ‘“onposition to aggression D 

not accompanied by more practical, dua} the tr. Ali 
proposals I do not foresee India persist! thre ole 
with its Western entaglements. India !8 eh 
Asiatic country, lately under white oPPL* | to hee 8) 
sion. How can it support a “ democra io: ae lo 
campaign that fails to renounce ate ¢ 
perialism ? yArthun 
An assertion of faith Wide eg 


HAVE written in this Commentall f Visor 94 


largely in terms of world politics that fi SSociat 
writer in this paper would accept as xt « The 
arguments, and I cannot finish withov Tous 


tribute to the Rev. Donald Soper wot Saying 
courageous public statement that he Woy 


rather see the world over-run by Com® q 


was one of the few heartening ev alt 
that week. This, in a world thinking ® 
in the most superficial materialistic t 3? 
was not a statement of defeatism, Ui ig 
assertion of faith, a belief that in the "i 
instance man should be prepared to see* 

salvation by beginning again at the fen 
elemental level of human considerall!yy 
Only thus perhaps may we eventua! ‘~ 
able to arrest the chain-reaction of ev?! 
is engulfing us. 


Th 
ithe b 


T is a very difficult, thankless and 
unpopular task to preach peace in 
any country. The idea of ‘‘my 
country right or wrong” has sunk so 
deep in the human mind, supported 
by governments, the Press and the 
radio, that it is a gigantic task to get 
to know the truth—though no war 
would last a day if all the truth were 
told. 


The first thing to do, therefore, to 
prevent or step war, is to try to know 
and understand the other man’s point 
of view; to refuse to believe that 
your own country is always in the 
right, and to condemn both sides in 
the quarrel when they are in the 
wrong. 


That is the starting point in the 
search for peace, and it applies as 
much to the war that is going on 
today as to any other. 

* 

Secondly, we must condemn imperialism 
whatever its character; whether it be capi- 
talist, Republican, Conservative, Liberal, 
Socialist or Communist. Imperialism springs 
from several conceptions, but the main mo- 
tive is the material exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, and the harnessing of other 
countries by the great powers for strategic 
military purposes. 

A change in the political or economic 
structure of government is not of itself a 
guarantee of peace among nations. 

Half a century ago, monarchies were 
blamed for wars. But strange as It may 
seem, the spirit of world conflict appeared 
to increase as kings and princes were de- 
throned. 

Later on, it was argued that if nations be- 
came Socialist, then peace would be en- 
throned for ever. Now, however, we find that 
even Communist governments quarrel and 
threaten as furiously as their capitalist pre- 
decessors. 


THE STARTING POINT FOR PEACE 


By RHYS DAVIES, M.P. 


from a lecture on “ Peace and War” given 
to a recent trade union weekend school. 


When the Labour Movement emerged in 
this country we believed that if the manu- 
facture of armaments were brought under 
public control, nations would not easily in- 
dulge in war. But that, too, has proved 
fallacious. 


And now we have reached a worse stage 
than ever in human affairs, when the world 
is drifting into two distinct and separate 
blocs, each determined that its own way of 
life is best suited for the whole of mankind. 


I am certain that there is no “ one and 
only ” political and economic conception of 
government that would ever work. Religion, 
language, geography and climate would pre- 
vent it. There are over sixty sovereign 
countries in the world; no two of them have 
ever been governed alike and probably never 
will be. 


Indeed, there is sometimes more in com- 
mon between a monarchy and a_ republic 
than there is between two monarchies and 
two republics; and on occasions two nations 
embracing the same religion have fought 
each other to the death. 


After travelling much and living longer 
than most people, I have, in spite of the roar 
of guns and the dropping of bombs, arrived 
at a few very definite conclusions. 


I have discovered that the fundamental 
divisions of the human race are not national 
or racial; mankind is substantially divided 
into three simple categories: good, bad and 
indifferent. 


Permanent peace can be established, there- 
fore, only by appealing with increasing in- 
sistence, to the good in the human heart, 
denouncing the bad and awakening the in- 
different. | There exists in every country 
alike a virile minority preaching this gospel 
and willing to sacrifice much in the process. 
That minority must now increase its efforts. 
_ I believe that man is at his best when he 
folds his arms and declines the invitation to 
unfold them for battle against his fellows, 
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TAX RESISTERS 


US Peacemakers 
get wide publicity 


TINUE wide publicity given to their 
by activities by the American 
€ss is a prominent feature of the 
test annual bulletin of the US Tax 
efusal Committee of Peace-makers. 


mn. 
the pices the “ unprecedented coverage ” of 
i Tess, states the bulletin, accounts of 
© Movement were extensively carried on 
fev news broadcasts and in some places 
vision was active on their behalf. 


incite following are a few of the typical 
tidents to which this publicity was given: 
toyd Irvin, of Florida, recorded three 
he for his local radio station, for which 
x Was “relieved” of his duties as school 
cretintendent of the local Methodist 
aitrch, The Episcopalians and Christian 
r€ntists, however, immediately invited 
to work with them. 


_ Ammon Hennacy, of Arizona, picketed his 

te Collector day after day: “Trying to 

aa blood from a turnip” is how one local 
Per described the collector’s problem. 


New York and Boston picket lines 


Mrs, James Peck, with a baby in her 
M8, and carrying a sign, “I Refuse to 


© bulleti i 
Gittley, etin can be obtained from Ernest 


Ohi, General Delivery, Wilmington, 


UNA Commy-inspired ! 


Last week Peace News reported that the 
Mon, United Nations Association, in com- 
Cuity ith the pacifist movement, finds diffi- 


a decision ay Income Taxes for War Purposes,” led 
Breet line before the office of the tax col- 
rang have © or in New York City. Most of the city 
oportions 4 eet carried accounts of the picketing, 
sociate 10 er with large pictures, 
xaee | Oy OUntY Woman Stymies Toledo Tax 
ave an i. 7 CHector ” was how the Urbana Daily 
formu 9 td Mien headed a front-page story of 
he never . ted Harvey, of Urbana, Ohio, who told 
Unité and tax collector, “I cannot pray for peace 
_ the nit] wit hand out hell bombs. I want to pray 
pear i h my loyalties all in one direction.” 
meets of tm ire Boston Herald photographed a picket 
rgression yp € of 30 tax resisters. 
‘tical, dure Dt: Alex Dodd, who lost his position with 
lia persists |g cledo Council of Churches last year 
India — neh his tax refusal, was given pro- 
white opPl™s | 4, he space in Toledo papers, who referred 
* democrat -. loss of position and present work of 
enounce ate counselling. 
natthur Emery, who with others received 
Wide “ide newspaper publicity and nation- 
. ttl Vise, radio mention, lost his post as super- 
Commen™ if a.’ ..of the Dairy Herd Improvement 
vlities tha Sociation, 
Oita ‘] ..The Des Moines Register reported 
S wide what. Tousled-headed, red-headed Emery” as 
ear hee woul! ime that “ the U.S. should lay down 
re Commut) arms even if the Russians dont.” 
i World we Biv, ost of the news coverage was naturally 
ng event? yh indi to James Otsuka, of Richmond, 
hinking 0 err who (as reported in Peace News) 
alistic terme of March passed into the restricted area 
tism:; but 4) with’ Oak Ridge atomic bomb plant along 
t in the BP} y2 the employees and handed out leaflets 
sdito seek I — discontinuance of the work. 
m : 
bye jeratill {cifist controversy 
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n of evil mae controversy between the Peacemakers 
Mop the other American pacifist bodies— 
—— St Bee WL, Friends Service Committee, 
Method, 0 have not adopted the tax resisting 
It : f 
Jon concludes with a quotation from The 
___ gtd total of John Woolman, 1758, in which 
be allies — it he famous Quaker relates a conversation 
hen 1 "all F sig: ad with a judge on the subject of re- 
atanic IM | Ing taxes to support wars. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


HE Debate on Colonies in Parlia- 

ment on July 12 also contained 

two or three short references to the 

Malaya war or “police action ”— 
whatever term may be applicable. 


The Colonial Secretary introduced it with 
the following statement (Cf. “ Hansard,” 
p.1366): 


“The central aim and purpose of our 
Colonial POLICY ... is to guide the 
Colonial territories to responsible self- 
government within the Commonwealth, 
and to that end, to ASSIST them to the 
utmost of our capacity and resources to 
establish those economic and social con- 
ditions upon which alone self-government 
can be soundly based.”—-The Colonial 
Secretary brietly referred to his recent 
visit to Malaya and also assured the 
House (p.1882) “that progress against 
the Communists in Malaya has not been 
hampered by lack of funds.” 


In the debate it was stated (p.1423) “that 
Malaya last year earned us more U.S. dol- 
lars than the total exports of the United 
Kingdom. The member for Leyton (Mr. 
R. Sorensen) pointed out that “we give 
back to the Colonies only a small proportion 
of their economic resources which we are 
using for our purpose.” 


A particular case of fiancial exploitation 
was mentioned by Dr. Morgan (Warring- 
ton): 


“The St, Kitts (West Indies) Sugar 
Factory Co. has been paying for nearly 
20 years an annual dividend on their 
original capital of 1,000 per cent.” 


He added: I beg the Colonial Secretary to 
see whether they cannot do more for this 
poor Colony where disease is rampant—not 
only venereal disease, which the foreigners 
brought in, but malaria and tuberculosis . . 
I am in constant touch with the doctors 
there...” 


Nothing was said in the debate about 
social conditions in Malaya which has, since 


Vill. Malaya 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Feb. 1948, a new constitution under a uni- 
fied administration. 


The Federation of nine States had in the 
census year 1947 about 4.9 mn. inhabitants, 
of whom 2.4 mn. were Malaya, nearly 
1.9 mn. Chinese, over 500,000 Indians, about 
9,100 Europeans and 49,000 belonged to 
other races. The indeginious Malays are, 
in general, an economically “ undeveloped ” 
race and contractually imported or immi- 
grant Chinese (for tin mines) and Indian 
(Tamils for rubber estates) workers ure 
mainly employed in heavy manual work. 


Malaya is the world‘s largest producer of 
two very important industrial raw 
materials: rubber and tin. A “favourable” 
competitive position on world markets was 
secured by means of low wage-standards. 


From the workers point of view the 
“ colonia} economy” (i.e. specialisation in 
export of 2 commodities) has another im- 
portant disadvantage at times of economic 
depression; if commodity prices collapse, 
then international ‘“ restriction schemes ” 
considerably reduce production and, there- 
fore, tens of thousands are dismissed (but 
without unemployment “ benefit”). That 
happened in the early 1930’s when a large 
part of the unprotected immigrant workers 
had to leave Malaya in wretchedness. 


Regarding wages the Report of the 
Department of Overseas Trade (No. 602) 
1934, p.46 stated: 


“The standard rates of wages on rub- 
ber estates are fixed by the Immigration 
Committee . . . In 1933 daily rates were 
28-40 cents. (The Malay dollar equals 100 
cents, is worth 2s. 4d). 


“Women tappers received 24-30 cents (i.e. 


about 6d.). Post-War II wage-figures were 
published for Singapore and _ indicated 
(p.445) daily wages of Malay, $1.48 to 


$1.67 (i.e. 3s. 6d.) for semi-skilled workers. 
The cost of living was 50-80 per cent higher 
than in 1933 (p.453).” 


Malaya’s share in the world production 
of rubber and tin, as compared with other 
chief suppliers, is shown below. 


(1,000 metric tons) Natural RUBBER TIN 
YEAR MALAYA Indon. Thailand Ceylon MALAYA Indon. Bolivia 
1937 42.5 38.2 3.0 6.1 6.54 3.31 2.13 
1940 46.3 45.9 3.7 7.6 7.03 3.63 3.21 
1944 2.0 4.2 — 8.3 0.79 0.57 3.28 
1947 54.7 23.5 44 7.5 2.29 1.35 2.82 
1949 56.9 36.5 8.0 7.6 4.65 2.45 2.82 


Source: UN Bulletin of Statistics (Monthly averages). (The US. and USSR 
also developed production of synthetic rubber. Figures for U.S. are: 1940, 0.3; 


1946, 62.7; 1949, 33.3). 


The “Financial Times” of July 15 “reli- 
| ably estimated” Malaya’s contribution to the 
; Empire’s dollar earnings at U.S. $125 mn. 
, (£45 mn.) for 1950 from proceeds of rub- 
| ber exports and at about £40 mn. from tin 
! exports. What “assistance” receives the 
Colony in return ? 

According to the “ Encyclopaedia Brit- 
: tannica,” 1948: 


“Grants to Maleya under the Colonial 
Deveiopment and Wellare Act included 
£19,000 ” (not milion) “ for scrub typhus 
research, £4,740 for general medical re- 
searen in the Malayan Union and £4,000 
for the newly established Malayan 
University.” 


Social welfare institutions are quite in- 
adequate and the number of prisoners in 
penal institutions greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of hospital beds. Details ot the “Great 
Five-Year Development Plan” were pub- 


lished in the “ Financial Times’ ’on July 
17. The High Commissioner declared that 
“the demands of the people for social ser- 
vices and social justice must somehow be 
met” (sic). The object of the plan is to 
raise the standard of living and the plan 
(covered by taxation) requires £5 (five) mil 
lion annually: i.e. £1 per head of the popu- 
lation. 


The U.S. Congress was slow to approve 
$35 mn. “research grant” for the sump- 
tuously called “assistance to undeveloped 
countries in the world” (President Tru- 
man’s “ Point Four,” PN, June 9, 1950. But 
additional $1,000 mn. for the Korean war 
were allocated immediately and another 
$10,000 mn. will be approved for armaments. 


Malaya offers the same picture in minia- 
ture. ‘There is a discrepancy between the 
facts of “‘ assistance” and the above men- 
tioned statement of the Colonial Secretary. 


Films 


A VALUABLE MEDIUM WASTED 


qT must be hard to count up millions of 

unhatched dollars and then find that the 
basket is bad. Poor old Hollywood, in infan- 
ticipating a ‘boom in Flag, Honour and Our 
Boys war films, has faux pas-ed over the 
enemies. Japan is the Wicked Enemy of 
Freedom and Democracy in about ten un- 
released U.S. photoplays: And now Japan 
is Messiah MacArthur’s humble disciple and 
ally in the Korean activity. 


Too bad. The Central Information Office 
must especially regret this loss of useful 
propaganda for Peace Through Defence of 
a handful of bureaucrats against the wishes 
of several hundred million Chinese and 

oreans. 


_Of course, Chiang Kai-Shek is in the 
right; 327,000,000 Chinese people are in the 
wrong. The CIO says so; the U.S. Free 
Press says so, and Oid Glory-loving Holly- 
wood would give a good ten per cent. to be 
able to say so. But their Future Events 
department is obviously in no better shape 


than their expensive but error-ridden re- 
search organisation. 


Disease, too 


_ We are promised a new spate of luridly 
ineffective dramas based on cancer, tuber- 


culosis, war injury yea, and even 
bubonic plague! 


Here we have one of the greatest 
mediums of information and entertainment 
being ruthlessly sacrificed to the copy-cat 


security of Hollywood and its British 
fellows. If one studio makes a western, 
every other one immediately copies. 


(Annie Get Your Gun is the first of six big 
westerns.) If disease is good enough for 
Snakepit, its good enough for No Sad Songs 
for Me, Frightened City, Never Fear, The 
Men and all the what-nots of the film 
mogul’s fear-crazed mentality. 


And the answer... 


The answer? Simple. Just refuse to 
pay your few shillings at the box office, 
sorry, Box Office of any and every cinema 
playing war or commercially-exploited 
disease films. Complain to managers and 
Press. The motion picture is a great, 
valuable medium. In the right hands. it 
could combat disease, crime and the other 
evils of society. 


We must be sure that the wrong hands 
don’t continue to reach for the dallars 
grabbed from a complex-ridden public by 
neurotic photoplays. To paraphrase an- 
other valuable effort’s slogan: “Hands Of 
Movies! ” 


PETER CRAIG RAYMOND 
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BALANCING 
OPINIONS 


Praise for Chinese 
Communist rule 
Reuter Reports (1): 


In Los Angeles, Brigadier General 
Roberts, former Military Aid Mission 
chief in Korea said, “ South Korea was 
not given heavy military equipment 
before the Korean war began mainly 
because the South Koreans wanted 
very much to attack the North. 


Reuter Reports (2): 


The retiring British Consul-General 
in Shanghai said in Calcutta that the 
People’s government in China was 
strong and maintained public order and 
security in the country well. 


The People’s government paid great 
attention, said Sir Robert Urquart, to 
developing honesty and integrity in 
the public services. It is their inten- 
tion to build a new China. 


CRUSADE 
FOR PEACE! 


Vicar’s appeal to Clergy 


N appeal to the Church to 

threaten to withhold its bless- 

ing from a third world war was the 

basis of a strongly-worded letter to 

the East Anglican Times recently by 

Rev. Cameron F. Newell, vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Ipswich. He writes: 


“ Would not the clergy be better occupied 
crusading for peace rather than ridiculing 
those in all nations who honestly and 
sincerely desire to prevent another world 
war? 

“The record of the Church in the cause 
of peace is not a good one. The Korean 
campaign has now been on some weeks, 
but no word has come from the leader of 
the Church asking for a day of prayer or 
demanding that a conference of all parties 
concerned be called to negotiate before it is 
too late. 


“Tt is not Stalin but Mr. Truman who is 
asking for funds to speed up the production 
of atomic weapons. 

“The time has surely come when the 
Church should say to governments: ‘If 
you embark on a third world war, you 
will have to do it without our blessing.’ 
Such a declaration might shake the world 
more than an atom bomb, 


“The Church might lose some of its 
members, but the world would see that it 
meant something to be a member of the 
Church of Christ, if Christians said they 
would be prepared for any dangers or hard- 
ship, but that they were prepared to support 
&@ universal killing campaign. 


If our warmongers have their way 


“If Mr. Truman and the warmongers are 
allowed to have their way there is no doubt 
the grave will come, and come quickly, for 
all of us, and especially for thousands of 
our finest and best, who will again be 
fobbed off with—‘ this is a war to end war.’ 


“The Christian Church, which does not 
believe in racial distinction, should be able to 
make a great contribution towards preven- 
tion of world war. Perhaps the American 
Church will now take the initiative. 


“Let the clergy proclaim the message of 
reconciliation; the message of the triumph 
of good over evil and love over hate. Let 
them get to their knees: this is a time for 
prayer, not for the blessing of guns.” 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 


General MacArthur has _ appointed 
Lt-General Walton H. Walker to command 
the ground forces in Korea. 


Genera] Walker, a veteran of two world 
wars, is described as “a swashbuckling, 
square-jawed commander.” 


—The Star, July 13, 1950 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, July 26, 1940 


' From the News Chronicle of,-Friday 
ast: 


“The German public has been forbidden 
to listen to Nazi broadcasts from transmit- - 
ting stations in German-occupied terri-_ 
tortes and controlled by the Nazi authori-_ 
ties, says the Dutch 
Severe penalties are threatened for the 
violation of this new order.” * 


: Foe the News Chronicle of Thursday 
last: : 


“For telling people the wavelength of the _ 
so-called New British Broadcasting Station, — 
which operates from Germany, William 
Bruce Tomkins (27), accountan’ of Dysart 
Avenue, Kingston-upon-Thames was at the 
Old Bailey yesterday sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment.” 


Anep News Agency. 


+ 


VPRUHE Warden adjusted his glasses. 

“Men,” he said, “This is my 
last appeal to you. Your group is 
conspiring to buck the authority of 
the Bureau of Prisons. If you per- 
sist in your foolhardy conspiracy not 
only your lives, but the lives of the 
600 other men in this institution will 
be adversely affected. So will the 
lives of the thousands that will 
follow them. If you won’t think of 
yourselves, think of them. Do you 
want them to be punished for your 
actions? ” 

The Warden paused. His future in the 
prison system was bound up in his ability 
to meet such situations as this, and he was 
doing his best to reason with us. He was 
a man of about 50, with a clean cut, intelli- 
gent face. 

“His position was both delicate and difficult. 

If word of our impending strike reached the 
public there would, undoubtedly, be a ter- 
rific reaction to it, and he was certain to be 
made the scapegoat. On the other hand if 
word failed to reach the public he would 
probably be accused of suppressing the 
news, and meanwhile his authority within 
the prison seemed sure to be undermined. 


The Warden was a man with a compara- 
tively advanced outlook. There were ade- 
quate recreational facilities in his prison, 
smoking was permitted in the mess hall, 
movies were shown once a week, inmates 
were allowed to put on shows, the yard 
period was long, the institution’s soft bail 
team was given ample time to practice, and 
the prison generally was run along what 
are considered liberal lines. 


The Warden was a good natured man 
with a sense of humour and a keen feeling 
of sympathy for the underdog. Ironically, 
he requested the prison bureau to send us to 
his prison; and, to be perfectly honest, the 
worst we suffered ‘under his administration 
was solitary confinement, whereas wardens 
at other prisons allowed guards to beat and 
torture inmates of our type. 


The Warden was a sports enthusiast of 
the first order. No broadcast of a fight or 
an important game passed without the in- 
mates hearing it. He had been known to 
rouse the whole prison after lights out to 
show a new fight film, even going so far as 
to let the men in solitary out to see it. And 
no inmate was happier than he over the 
fact that the prison soft ball team was un- 
defeated in a really excellent league, and 
was scheduled to play the other un- 
defeated team, a group of college men, in a 
few weeks, for the championship of that 
area, 


The prison team’s high standing was due 
to the good pitching of a convict in our 
group of strikers, and it was this, coupled 
with the Warden’s love of sports, that was 
partially responsible for the extraordinary 
event which occurred in the prison later. 


The Warden was a liberal with a position 
of authority in an evil system. On the 
whole he attempted to use his authority to 
alleviate the evil. The attempt was fore- 
doomed and futile. Despite everything he 
had done, his prison was still a hell on 
earth. 


Negroes were segregated, teen aged con- 
victs were thrown into solitary, foul food 
was served frequently, the lunacy ward 
was used to coerce the sane, reading matter 
was censored unmercifully, stool pigeons 
plied their rotten trade, men “blew their 
tops,” and the constant surveillance and 
grinding monotony of confinement took its 
inevitable toll. 


The reforms instituted by the Warden 
seemed to us to be of a trifling nature when 
' placed alongside the general horror of 
everyday prison life, though we weren’t 
striking against the prison system at that 
time. Many of us had clashed with the 
system and would continue to do so, but on 
this. occasion our strike was of a more 
fundamental nature. 


Ineseapably the Warden was forced to 
oppose us, and uphold his authority; and, 
with it, the authority of the evil system that 
gave him his power. For a kind man, which 


he seemed to me to be, it was a tragic 
situation. 


A good impulse prompted him to ask the 
Prison Bureau to send us to his prisen. 
His fate was to discover us unmanageable. 
We were a proud, stiff-necked lot who 
openly boasted we were the most radical 
men in the country. We lined up that way, 
radical versus liberal, and began our 
struggle. 


The Warden continued to speak: 


“If you carry through with this strike, 
not only will your lives be affected but 
liberalism itself may be wiped out in the 
Prison Bureau. All of you know how hard 
some of us in the Bureau here struggled to 
better the lot of the inmate. We've made 
progress lately, and we expect to make 
more, but the forces against us are power- 
ful, and the balance delicate. A strike at 
this time may upset the balance and throw 
the Prison Bureau backwards to the con- 
ditions of 20 years ago. None of you men 
want that.” 


“But we aren’t striking against the 
prison bureau,’ someone said. 


“Tt doesn’t make any difference why 
you're striking. The question is can any 
group in a Federal prison call a strike at 
ony time . The issue here is whether your 
group of 20 or 30 men has the authority in 
this prison or whether the people of the 
United States through the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and the Warden have it.” 


The Warden was good humoured and 
even friendly despite the forcefulness of his 
words. 


“T want to be fair to you men,” he said. 
“Tn many ways the circumstances behind 
this strike are unusual, and therefore I’m 
willing to make concessions. For example 
I might allow your group to cease work on 
the designated day and turn the chapel over 
to you,, provided you give your word not to 
ask the rest of the inmate body to join you. 
You'll have to make it clear, however, that 
you’re not protesting against the Prison 
Bureau and that the nature of the services 
are religious, rather than a strike.” 


The fairness of this proposal struck me 
at once and I was genuinely sorry we 
eouldn’t agree with the Warden on it. 
Unfortunately, any arrangement other than 
a strike would have destroyed the meaning 
and effect of our protest. 


“Any inmate who wants to join us has 
been invited to do so,” a convict said. 


The Warden shook his head. 


“Impossible. Supposing everybody joins 
you. Who will man the hospitals and take 
care of the sick? Who will take care of 
the kitchen and other chores ?” 


“We'll leave skeleton crews on duty,” 
another convict said. 


“None of the other inmates are going to 
join us, anyway,” someone else said, 


Others chipped in with similar comments. 
The Warden raised his hand for silence. 


“T’ve made my offer,” he said, “It’s up 
to you to decide whether you'll take it or 
not. If not, you'll have to take the 
consequences, 


We decided to take the consequences. 


TEAR GAS PSYCHOLOGY 


The other inmates, though they failed to 
join the strike, kept us informed and—or 
misinformed via the “ grapevine” of the 
Prison Bureau’s moves the following day. 

The Bureau, thoroughly aroused, acted 
swiftly. 


Apparently fearing a general strike of 
riot proportions, carloads of Department of 
Justice men, armed with machine guns and 
tear gas, were unloaded at the prison gates, 
according to the grapevine. Other Depart- 
ment of Justice men, it seemed, were re- 
leased in the prison disguised as inmates. 
Guards, on their own hook, and probably 
without official knowledge, went their round 
letting the inmates know they’d be safe in 
starting fights with any in our group of 
conscientious objectors, if they wanted to 
do so. Our case as pacifists would be less 
clear in the public eye it we fought back, 


JULY 28, 


THE DANBA 


In April, 1941, students in the USA staged a “peace 
demonstrate their opposition to American participation In ine 


Peacetime conscription had already been introduced and a number a 
imprisoned, among them ministers of religion and theology stu 
could have claimed exemption had they not wished to witness 0 


thereby making it possible for the Bureau 
to get tougher with us. 


Early in the afternoon stool pigeons 
began circulating among the men in an 
effort to bring inmate pressure to bear on 
us. The prison would be punished as a 
whole, if the strike took place, they ex- 
plained. Smoking, letter writing, and visit- 
ing privileges would be withdrawn from all. 
Other punitive measures would be taken. 


The six or seven hundred bootleggers, 
counterfeiters, embezzlers, smugglers, 
pimps, white slavers, con men, dope 
peddlers, robbers, murders, and what have 
you, comprising the so-called criminal 
population of the prison stood to lose 
considerably by our strike; yet not one 
of them put the slightest pressure on us 
to change our stand. 

During the few months we had been in 
prison the inmates had grown to love and 
respect us—as we had them. They were a 
“patient, forebearing body, daily putting up 
with the most degrading and _ despicable 
treatment by the prison bureau. We cast 
our lot in with theirs from the beginning, 
and all of our group of minsters, divinity 
students, and socialists had been in soli- 
tary or restrictions at one time or another. 
for protesting against the evil conditions 
under which they lived. 

Furthermore, in our group of absolu- 
tists, were many spiritually developed 
men of almost saintly stature. Even the 
judges who sentenced them recognised 
it. One judge, after hearing the Union 
Theological Seminary students in our 
group, wept and apologised as he passed 
sentence on them. Another judge, sen- 
tencing Arle Brooks, after reviewing his 
life of service to others in a probationary 
report, remarked that he felt like Pontius 
Pilate. 

These men and the others seemed to me, 
a socialist, to be the first truly religous men 
I had ever met, and’ I have known rabbis, 
ministers, priests and church goers all my 
life. Under their influence many an in- 
mate, who had never known kindness or 
even decent treatment before, discovered 
his own spiritual potential. 


The guards and prison officials were also 
aware of the unusual situation in the prison, 
and more than one commented on it. There 
was less swearing, fighting and sex talk; 
more studying, discussion and quiet re- 
appraisement. A general restoration of 
self respect seemed to be taking place 
among the men. 


Our strike was on in which they had no , 
apparent stake; yet they were zealous of 
our welfare as if they had been blood 
relatives. 

By late afternoon the prison was in a 
state of nervous apprehension. When the 
supper whistle blew that evening the men 
poured out of their cel] blocks and surged 
across the prison yard toward the mess 
hall, carrying us along with them. Midway, 
they came to a sudden halt: 


The Warden was standing on a small box 
in the centre of the yard. Guards 
quickly rounded the men up and_ herded 
them into a bunched mass in front of him. 
Other convicts continued to pour out into 
the mob. I moved toward the rear and two 
guards detached themselves and moved in 
behind me. Other guards stationed them- 
selves wherever there were conscientious 
objectors. The men_ stirred restlessly, 
anxious to get to their suppers. Night was 
falling and a high wind was whipping 
through the yard. 


The Warden began to speak. 


As everyone knew, he said, a general 
strike was being called the next morning 
by a small group of inmates. The nature 
of the strike as he saw it did not concern 
the rest of the inmates and he expressed 
the belief that they wouldn’t join us. We 
were not striking against the Prison Bureau 
or the administration of the prison, he 
pointed out, but against the Government of 
the U.S. 


The patriotism of the group calling the 
strike, though we were not yet at war, was 
of a questionable nature. We had de- 
liberately disobeyed the law of the land and 
that was why we were in prison. We had 
been trouble makers from the beginning 
and now we were wilfully calling a strike 
against the best interests of the nation. 


Everybody was against war, including 
himself, and he had gone along with us as 
long as he could, offering to allow us the 
use of the chapel for prayer and meditation 
on the designated day, but we had rejected 
the offer, preferring to flout the authority 
of the prison bureau and the government. 
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KY STORY 


Danbury Prison, Connecticut, a group of COs were determined 
tess their solidarity with the students outside. 
by one of them, Howard Schoenfield, in the Danbury Story, 


How they did so 


by registering in the draft, and nearly 
all, being ministers and divinity students, 
would have been automatically exempted 
from service. The rest, for one reason 
or anotHer, would also have been free at 
that time. Each in his own way had led 
an exemplary life, and I was proud to be 
associated with them, 

Eventually, the Lieutenant entered and 
called my name. I arose and followed him. 
Walking down the corridor, 1 remember be- 
ing amused by the situation, and for the 
moment, enjoying the sensation of partici- 
pating in a comic opera. The reality of 
the waiting Lord High Executioner des- 
troyed the brief pleasantry. 


At the end of the corridor I was frisked 
before being led through the steel barred 
door that opened into a section of the 
prison that was devoted to the administra- 
tion offices. The Lieutenant opened the 
door to the Warden's office, and motioned 
me to enter. 


ACTOR AND AUDIENCE 


I had had the sensation of being in comic 
opera, but the sensation now on entering 
the Warden's ottice, was that of stepping 
into an Arabian Night’s adventure. 

For months we had seen nothing in the 


way of furniture or decoration except steel 
cots, metal chairs, and concrete walls. The 


Warden’s office, by contrast, seemed 
luxurious. Furnished with thick rugs, 
modern furniture, invitingly deep chairs, 


and an abundance of wall pictures, the com- 
parative splendour of the room momentarily 
dazzled me. 


Inconyruously, the Warden completed 
the picture. Apparently having lett a 
sociat function to return to the prison, he 
was still wearing full dress evening clothes, 
the coat of which he had discarded in 
favour of a smoking jacket. Heé was sitting 
at his desk, a volume of poetry in one hanu, 
while, with the other, he tuned a station in 
on his desk radio. ‘the luxury of his office 
coupled with his, for a prison, bizarre dress 
had the effect of sharply emphasising the 
ditference in our positions. 


The Warden invited me to be seated and, 
to my astonishment, asked me had 1 read 
Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,” which 
he had in his hand. His manner was 
friendly and disarming though he continued 
to manipulate the dial of the radio _ner- 
vously throughout the interview. He ex- 
pressed his regret that he hadn’t had the 
opportynity to discuss my viewpoint with 
me previously and hoped when I was 
released we could meet on more social terms 
over a glass of beer. I returned the polite 
sentiment. He went on to show his interest 
in my reasons for joining in the present 
strike, and I showed him a copy of a note 
1 had given earlier to the Captain of 
guards, stating my motives. He read the 
short nofe, which, as I remember it, went 
something like this. 


“As an expression of solidarity with the 
student peace strike outside, the majority of 
the peopie of the United States, and count- 
less millions throughout the world, I intend 
to refuse to work on April 23, 1941. I am 
not striking against the U.S. Government 
«ov the Bureau of Prisons, but against war, 
which I believe to be the greatest evil known 
to man.” 


The Warden brought the interview to a 
close a tew minutes later and called the 
Lieutenant of guards who led me away, 
and threw me into solitary confinement. 


A friendly guard explained to me later 
that a dictaphone was concealed in the 
Warden’s oftice, connected with his radio, 
and that transcripts of his interviews with 
each of us were made and sent to Washing- 
ton. What the purpose was, I cannot 
imagine. 

: Solitary confinement was referred to as 
* constructive meditation” by the prison 
authorities. It differed in no way, insofar 
as I know, from solitary confinement any- 

—_where. Men went in, endured the tervify- 
ing ordeal, and came out weakened, some- 
times dulled and apathetic for months or 
years afterwards, and sometimes broken 
altogether, During my stay in prison at 
least one man attempted suicide in 
solitary preferring death to the barbaric 
torture, 

My cell measured five of my paces long 
and two wide. The walls and floor were 
bare concrete. The door was metal with a 
small glass square built in it. Guards spied 
on me from time to time. Owing to our 
number, a new cell block, not ordinarily 
used for solitary purposes had to be opened 
up, and the advantage was that light seeped 
in to us through glass apertures. Strict 


silence was maintained though I soon dis- 
covered I could get a response from George 
Houser, who was in the next cell by pound- 
ing on the wall. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


The first day dragged uneventfully, the 
second monotonously, the third worse. I 
paced my cell for hours on end, throwing 
myself on my cot exhausted, and losing 
myself in daydreams. Insatiable sexual 
desires overwhelmed me, and I lost count 
of the days in the interminable silence, 
which was broken only by the dull voice of 
the guard, during count. I began to look 
forward to mealtimes when an inmate, pre- 
vented from talking to me by the presence 
of a guard, deposited a tray inside the cell. 


The days passed. I made up songs and 


listened to the words in my head. I wrote 
mental essays, novels, plays and_ short 
stories. scratched my growing beard and 


braided my hair to while away the time. I 
reviewed my life, picking out the incidents 
I liked best and dweliing on them endlessly. 
I thought about God and prayed. I pounded 
the wall and paced the cell. One day I 
began screaming mad parodies of patriotic 
music at the top of my lungs, and brought 
a guard scurrying down the corridor to my 
cell. I told him I’d been*bit by a patriot and 
caught patriotic fever. He grinned at me 
and told me to shut up. I fell on my cot 
and laughed at my own joke. 


More than anything I longed to hear a 
voice, not dully counting but saying some- 
thing with feeling in it, a speech, a polite 
conversation, a political discussion, or even 
a poetry recitation. 


I got my wish on the calmest and quietest 
day of all, a Sunday when not a sound of 
any kind was audible in the cell block. 
Unexpectedly, Ernest Kirkjian, an ascetic 
of Armenian descent, began to sing the 
Latin version of Ave Maria. The holy 
music sounded incredibly beautiful after 
the awful days of silence, and it seemed to 
me | was hearing, really hearing and feel- 
ing, the human voice in its true splendour 
for the first time. The saintliness and 
purity of angels seemed to me to be in 
Kirkijian’s song, and something profound 
and hitherto untouched inside me, went out 
and mingled with it. 


The song ended and down the corridor 
Bill Lovell began to intone the Lord’s 
prayer. The other Christians joined in 
and recited it, and Al Herling, Stan Rappa- 
port and myself joined together and recited 
an ancient Hebrew prayer. 


It was a good day. 


SPORTS AND SOLIDARITY 
Weeks passed. 


One day a guard entered the cell block, 
walked down the corridor and opened the 
door to Benedict’s cell. Benedict, like most 
of the pacifists.in our group, was a fine 
athlete. Outside, his physical prowess was 
a legend in amateur athletic circles, and, 
in particular, he excelled as a soft ball 
pitcher. Big muscled, strong and agile, his 
speed ball was so swift only one man in the 
prison could catch him. The prison team, 
built around his pitching, was tied for first 
place in its league, and his ability to hold 
the opposition scoreless had placed it there. 
The inmates, probably for the first time in 
the history of prison ball, were solidly 
behind their team, which originally entered 
the league expecting to serve as a scrub 
practice team for the other amateurs in 
that area. 


The Warden, a sports lover, was de- 
lighted with the unusual situation, and it 
did not surprise us to hear the guard offer 
Benedict his freedom if he would pitch the 
championship play-off games, which were 
scheduled for that day. Benedict pointed 
out he was in no condition to pitch after his 
long confinement, and wasn’t sure he couid 
make it. The guard explained he would be 
given time to limber up and mentioned how 


disappointed the inmates would be if the 
championship was lost. Benedict there- 
upon said he would do it. He added, how- 
ever, only on condition that all the men in 
solitary, including the inmates not in the 
pacifist group, were released. The guard 
said he would speak to the Warden about it, 
and we heard him trudge down the corridor. 


We waited in silence till he came back. 
The Warden could not agree to Benedict’s 
terms, but he offered a compromise. He 
would release all the conscientious objectors 
for the game, and Benedict permanently. 
Benedict refused. The guard disappeared, 
returning shortly thereafter with another 
offer. The Warden would release everybody 
for the game, and Benedict permanently 
Benedict refused. The Guard disappeared. 


About a half hour later a Lieutenant of 
guards entered and told Benedict the men 
were warming up for the first game. The 
inmates, he said, were aware of his refusal 
to pitch, and were resentful towards him 
and the rest of us. He then said he thought 
he could prevail on the Warden to release 
all the conscientious objectors permanently, 
and the other men in solitary for the game, 
if Benedict would do it. Benedict refused. 


Fully an hour passed before the Captain 
of guards entered and released us. The 
prison team had lost the first game of the 
series, and the Warden, unable to endure 


further losses, had agreed to Benedict’s 
terms. 


Grinning hugely, we left our cells, and 
laughing at each other’s pasty complexions, 
bearded faces, and unkempt hair, hurried 
out into the prison yard. A wave of 
applause went through the inmate stands 
as Benedict rushed down the field and began 
warming up. 


Benedict summoned his strength after 
the long weeks of demoralised living, and 
in a superhuman and prodigious perfor- 
mance, pitched batter after batter out, 
enabling the prison team to rally and 
score, and win the series. 


Word of the remarkable feat reached the 
neighbouring cities through the sports 
pages of their newspapers, and later, when 
Benedict was released, over 20,000 people 
paid fancy admission prices to see him in 
action at a benefit game. 


Morale broke down completely in the 
prison after the games, when we were 
rounded yp, including Benedict, and 
thrown back into solitary. The guard on 
duty was so disgusted he did not even 
bother to lock our cells. 

The next day at noon the Warden re- 
versed his stand and released us. The mid- 
day whistle had blown and the men were 
already in the mess hall, eating. We 
straggled across the empty yard, basking 
in the sun, enjoying our freedom. A spon- 
taneous wave of applause broke out among 
the men as the first of our group entered 
the hall. Surging across the hall the wave 
became pandemonium. Guards ran up and 
down the aisles; they were ignored. The 
pandemonium increased when Benedict 
entered the hall, maintaining itself at an 
incredible pitch. A volcano of thunderous 
and deafening applause burst out when 
Arle Brooks entered, but when the so-called 
criminals who had been in solitary came in, 
the convicts literally went wild, beating 
their metal cups on the tables, and stamp- 
ing their feet. 


We stood in the centre of the hall, 
astounded at the demonstration. It became 
clear to me that although they were 
applauding Benedict, Brooks, and all of us 
who had been in solitary, they were doing 
something more. A mass catharsis of 
human misery was taking place before our 
eyes. Some of the men were weeping, 
others were laughing like madmen. It 
was like nothing I had ever seen before, and 
nothing I ever expect to see again. 
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6—PEACE NEWS, July 28, 1950 


HIS question echoes across 

the world, from Vancouver 

to Vladivostock; the world, that 

is, of ordinary people whose one 
concern is to live. 


The answer is that ordinary people 
must take individual responsibility 
for their living; which in turn in- 
volves war resistance. This is the 
conclusion of the War Resisters’ 
League of America, after a 14,000 
mile survey of 21 states. 

It is emphasised that resistance 
does not mean isolation from society. 
The real job for pacifism, says this 
report, is to change the public atti- 
tude; to show that the moral answer 
is also the political answer. “ The 
question is not one of sinking the 
American navy overnight while every- 
thing else remains as it is, but a 
question of developing the attitudes 
which make the sinking possible.” 


The Warfare State 


ISARMAMENT is a possi- 
bility—if public opinion 
demands it. 

So says the first of a series of 
Disarmament pamphlets issued by 
the U.S. National 
Council] against 
Conscription. Not 
welfare, but war- 
fare causes high 
taxation, it argues, 
pointing out that 
more than _ two- 
thirds of the entire 
Federal budget is 
paying for wars — 
past, present and 
future. 


Are you a Nudist? 


POTENT factor in public 

opinion is being mobilised 
by the Congress of American 
Women, which urges all women 
to protest against the H-bomb 
and call for an immediate conference 
between the USA and the USSR to 


outlaw the <A-bomb and_ destroy 
existing stockpiles. 


Members are reminded that it was 
the bogey of “ anti-Communism ” that 
hypnotised and brought disaster to 
the German people; and that to be 


similarly hypnotised showed our 
“ moral nakedness ” today. 
Do it Now 

N appeal for individual 


responsibility also comes 
from the British section of the 
Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom (104 
Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1.). 


The making of peace, it says, may 
depend on what we are doing now. 
Local groups of the WIL are urged 
to take more part in affairs and plan 
their own activities. Next winter a 
special study is to be made of “ Race 
Relations,” for which preparation 
should be made now. 


Yesterday, too 


HE June issue of “ Woman 

Today ’”’ carries messages 

of peace from distinguished 
public women, 


Actress Wendy Hiller hits the nail 
on the head when she says appropos 
of atomic prohibition: “ But why not 
include all those other bombs which 
the people of London and Coventry 
and Berlin and Hamburg found 
quite terrible enough? Isn’t the 
excitement over atomic bombs simply 
side-tracking us into avoiding the real 
issue, which is how to remove all the 
causes of war? Have we yet faced 
up to those causes ? And are we 
really brave enough to ‘declare the 
first government to use _ atomie 
Weapons a war criminal ?’ Or don't 
we count Nagasaki and Hiroshima?” 


Jose Brocca 


HE War Resisters’ Inter- 
national has received with 
great regret news of the death 
in Mexico on June 10 of its 
Spanish founder-member, Pro- 
fessor Jose Brocca. 

During the Civil War Jose Brocca 
organised relief for refugees’ in 
Republican Spain, and later at the 
WRI Home at Prats-de-Mollo. After 
internment in France during the 
German occupation, he eventually 
settled in Mexico, where Sra. Brocca 


is now living in conditions of great 
hardship. 


It is suggested that friends might 


PACIFIST 
PARADE 


What shall we do? 


like to commemorate the work of Jose 
Brocca and his wife by sending con- 
tributions for a Rosa Brocca Fund to: 
The Treasurer, WRI, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 


International Service 


OLUNTEERS are. sstill 

needed for work-camps now 
functioning in most West Euro- 
pean countries, also for projects 
in Algeria and India and Pakis- 
tan. 


Co-ordinating body is the Associa- 
tion of International Work Camps for 
Peace, of which the London office is: 
International Voluntary Service for 


Peace, 3 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
Technical skill is not usually so im- 
portant as physical fitness and 


eapacity for communal living; long or 
short-term workers are accepted, the 
minimum age in many overseas camps 
being 25. 


The Summer 1950 Report of the 
FAU International Service describes 
work at home and abroad, including 
an orphan children’s settlement near 
Cologne, on the lines of the Swiss 
“Pestalozzi Village” 
and resettlement of 
refugees in Schles- 
wig Holstein. 
Among FAU Coun- 
cil members appears 
the name. of the 
present Minister of 
-Focd—no doubt Mr. 
Webb will know 
what to do with any 
future surpluses ! 


Reducing Chaos 


poe ga “very friendly 
discussions ” in Delhi last 
month, complete agreement is 
reported between India and 
Pakistan on the question of 
movable property of evacuees in both 
countries. Talks are continuing on 
other aspects of the rehabilitation of 
refugees. 


“India News” also reports the 
arrival in Madras~ of the pacifist 
President of the Philippines Town 
Hall Association. He is to study how 
far Gandhian methods can be applied 
to problems in the Philippines—where 
conditions were described recently by 
a Manchester Guardian correspondent 
as “ chaotic.” 


Let Them Know 


HE best contribution to the 

prevention of a new war is 

the encouragement of the 

Russian people to resist the_ag- 

gressive designs of the ruling 
Communist clique. 


So writes a former Deputy of the 
Russian Constituent Assembly in a 
letter to the Daily Graphic, urging 
Government endorsement of Mr. 
Eden's recent statement that there is 
“no hostility in this country to the 
Russian people.” 


But sentiment, to be convincing, 
must be backed up by better evidence 
of goodwill than atomic bombs. 


Others Copy 


SELKIRK reader suggests 
a method for publicising 
pacifism in the local press. 
When writing to the editor on paci- 
fist topics he invites interested 
readers to get in touch with him, thus 
establishing new personal contacts; 
and when a letter is printed, it is fol- 
lowed up by the insertion of an ad- 
vertisement on behalf of PN. 


Finest Hours 


(1) Peace; 


A sparrow, trapped in a London 
office, was rescued by a 60-year-old 
lift attendant who has only one hand. 
“ He climbed on to a foot-wide ledge 
and walked along it until he came to 
the window of the room, risking an 
80-foot drop.” He said the risk was 
pee it. (Evening Standard, June 


(2) War; 


“The most pitiful sight I have seen 
was an aged Korean with flowing 
white beard making his way through 
a convoy of American trucks as they 
moved up to the front. He moved 
haltingly and by touch—for' he was 
blind. But nobody helped him. 
Everybody here has to get on with the 
4, . -. (Evening Standard, July 


MARGARET TIMS 


s 
AY 


| Hints 


eetters to 


orea—the facts y 


WAS interested in your two leading 

articles on Korea in last weeks issue. 
Difficult though it may be we should all 
attempt to get at the facts, as Stuart 
Morris says, and judge them as objectively 
and unemotionally as possible. 


I sometimes wonder is this being done, 
even in such an objective paper as Peace 
News. In your front page article of July 7, 
for example, you quote in heavy type the 
following extract from a letter written to 
the Manchester Guardian by Mr. Zilliacus. 


Syngman Rhee, South Korean Premier, 
has twice publicly demanded more arms 
in order to be able to attack the North. 


It is also stated that “ The Russians had 
on previous occasions restrained the North 
Koreans.” 


Are these facts? If so you would be 
doing a service by quoting their source and 


authority. 
HUGH S. BROWN 
53 Warren Drive, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Zilliacus replies 


rMHERE seems to be surprising ignorance 

in this country about the fact that the 
South Korean Premier, Defence Minister 
and other members of his Government have 
repeatedly gone on record demanding war 
against North Korea. Thé U.S. _press has 
been more informative: On November 1, 
1949, the New York Herald Tribune and 
many other U.S. papers published a 
United Press despatch from Tokyo, dated 
October 31, from which the following are 
extracts: 


“Sihn Sung Mo, South Korean Defence 
Minister, said today that his army is ready 
and waiting to invade Communist North 
Korea, but has been restrained by American 
officials. 


“At the same time President Syngman 
Rhee said in Korea that his government 
will not much longer tolerate a divided 
Korea ‘and if we have to settle this thing 
by war, we will do all the fighting needed.’ 
He spoke to officers and men of the visit- 
ing United States 7th Task Fleet aboard 
the flagship St. Paul. He described Korea 
as a ‘living body cut in half,’ 


“ Referring to the readiness of his troops 
to drive into North Korea, Mr. Sihn ex- 
pressed confidence that they could wrest 
control from the Communists. 


“If we had our own way we would, I’m 
sure, have started up already,’ he told a 
press conference. ‘But we had to wait 
until they (American government leaders) 
are ready. They keep telling us, ‘ No, no, 
no, wait. You are not ready.’ 


“ Mr. Sihn listed the South Korean Army 
strength at 100,000 front-line troops, com- 
pared with a Northern Army of 250,000. 


‘We are strong enough to march up and 
tuke Pyongyang (the Northern capital) 
within a few days,’ he said.” 

In an interview with the New York 
Times of October 8, 1949, Syngman Rhee, 
the South Korean Premier, said: ‘I am 
convinced that we could capture Pyong- 
yang, the capital of North Korea, in three 
days.” Similar sentiments by the same 
gentleman were reported by the New York 
f'imes of March 2, 1950, under the headlines 
“* Rhee promises aid to the North Koreans; 
use of force against Foreign 
Fuppets [” 


On July 15, 1950, that is a few days ago, 
the Paris edition of the New York Times 
published a press talk at Los Angeles on 
July 14, by Brigadier General William L. 
Roberts, who had been head of the U.S. 
Military Mission in South Korea betore 
the conflict started: ‘“‘ The South Korean 
Government did not get heavy military 
equipment before the war broke out chiefly 
because it had a strong desire to attack 
North Korea. This placed us into a skit- 
tish position,’” said Brigadier General 
Roberts. “‘ ‘to prevent the South Koreans 
from attacking we gave them no combat 
air force, no tanks and no heavy artillery.’ ” 


The North Koreans were equally anxious 
to put an end to what Syngman Rhee had 
described as “cutting the living body of 
Korea in half.” Last October the North 
Korean Government virtually threatened to 
invade South Korea if the latter failed to 
agree to their unification proposals, which 
called for a pooling of the two parliaments, 
setting up ot a joint government and elec- 
tions throughout Korea. Nothing but the 
restraining influence of the U.S.S.R. can 
explain why they did not put their threat 
into operation at that time. 


This time the Soviet Government must 
have got wind of the fact that the U.S. 
Defence Department had advised against 
trying to hold South Korea, on the ground 
that is was militarily indefensible and stra- 
tegically unimportant in case of a general 
war. The moderates in the USA were 
gradually getting the upperhand for a 
policy of cutting their commitments in the 
Far East and abandoning Indochina, 
Uprea and Formosa to their fate. 


The Soviet Government with their usual 
crass ignorance of the workings of the 
Western democracies, must have assumed 
that this time the North Koreans could 
walk in, clean up the Syngman Rhee regime 
and unite Korea without provoking more 
than protests in the USA. Instead the 
result was to defeat the moderates over- 
night and put the wild men into the saddle 
who still think they can prop up Asiatic 
despotism and feudalism by force of arms 
and call it the defence of democracy against 


\\Communism in China, Korea and Indochit® 


“| "SEct 
Cf | T 
bei 


the Editor 


as well as holding down Japan. 

At that it is quite possible that A 
was deliberate provocation by the oO “ 
Koreans. It is known for instance that’ SUPP 
Americans are refusing their pro 
Chiang Kai Shek’s offer to sen 30 te to | 
troops to Korea, because they know that Was the 
wants to join in the war in the hope ther: 
turning it into a world war that will @ ering 
trieve his fallen fortunes. It is not Poath well 
likely that some South Korean fire-eateh at 
kindled this conflagration in the hope” leader, N: 
bringing back the Americans and avertle He 
their fate, even at the risk of a world th F. fe 

The curse of the policy of pushing purl Gordo, Oe 
governments around like pawns is the de on Squ 
may back-fire: The objects may bee tthe 
subjects; the pawns may take action] Tence of | 
their own initiative that commits Nd Murie} 
patrons. ' §South A 

This danger was clearly foreseen yh 
shrewd American observer, Mr. wang 
Lippman, in his book on the cold war, ¥ 


here 


drastically criticises the U.S. policy. peer! 
“recruiting, subsidising and suppor Mon wa 
the heterogenous array of satellites, cl@™™) If thar , 
dependents and puppets -. . aroun ip Ve the. w 
perimeter of the Soviet Union... A diPE | tie effo 
matic war conducted as this policy dem& ‘nern, i 
. means that we must stake our be ible 
security and the peace of the world UPljq, e su 
satellites, puppets, clients, agents aD )rU and 


Frequetlt ing con 


whom we can know very little. 


they will act for their own reasons a0@q1 If Chin, 
their own judgments, presenting us, nei], 4 
accomplished facts that we did not es toreans t 


and with crises for which we are unre We thei 
We shall have either to disown "4 ]y er 


puppets, which would be tantamount Unctior 
appeasement and defeat and_ the loss Amer; 
face, or we must support them at al erica’ 
calculable cost, on an “unintended, “» 
pleasing and perhaps undesirable iss¥ He wan 
Those observations fit the present site Point out 
tion like a glove. It looks as though wate of 
very situation Mr. Lippman foresaw “| (fea, an, 
feared has now come to pass. But & Tuman 


cannot know. For North Korea was ney B 
given an opportunity to put her case og tt efore { 
Security Council, and the United Natl@ Ui Mng to 


Commission in South Korea reported Y we Sake 
outbreak of hostilities, not from first ae tyuieh ay 
observations but on the strength of wid ke Mor 
they were told by Syngman Rhee and of Trum 
members of the South Korean Govern™ yw} ¥88 nov 
It is a scandal and a tragedy that "Sl some * 
Security Council has been prostituted Py Departn 
serve American armed interventioO 2) ntainy 
Korea on the phony plea of self defence hi 
so has taken sides in a Korean civil a} hip 'S wa 
complicated by a clash between Amery mce 
and Soviet power politics. The deco.) i hee 
was taken without the vote of the Sov Pena 
Government and with the vote of 4 oO They 
gate whom neither this country no? jy metme; 
U.S.S.R. recognises as entitled to vote al Bht try 
China. The decision was therefore illé *S, 's 
and contrary to the fundamental prinets Curit 
on which the Charter is based, namely Th 
need for unanimity between the UMpiba te f 


Powers when it comes to taking actiO"g}9, 
keep the peace, as the alternative waa <urit 

be the risk of a world war and a world & Lora ‘is 
would mean the United Nations f4 Mat aon 


in its purpose, « qt 
K. ZILLLACU? 
60 Abbey Road, ; 
N.W8 


UNO and World Peace a 
MPHE peace appeal by Mr. Tayab Sho of 
“in your issue of June 23 was Wis 
in good faith and before the war bef 9) 
Korea. No one doubts the good inte”? i 
of Mr. Trygvie Lie. But the work 
UNO as of the old League of Natio™3.4s 
not inspired confidence among pac! op 
The UNO decisions had little influen© jp), 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. The Ww4™ a 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, and Malaya si a 
the UNO a hopeless failure. In the 
of the Berlin Blockade UNO again P™ 
itself a fine body of debaters. : 

Meanwhile the fate of humanity. — igi 
to rest in the hands of power polit. 
and military officers. Mr. Lie failed 
either Germany or Japan a seat dt 
Lake Success sessions. Mr. G. I. 0 
(PN, June 23), had similar doubts mn 
the ability of UNO in its present fi 
maintain peace. § 

In a war-tired and weary world p3° 
must continye to raise their voices—*7 
to which the Churches and a real 
should give the lead. ae 
RICHARD HOFF¥*— 
173 Willibald Alexis str. 20, 


: 4 cr 
Berlin, SW 29. pos 
Wording of Petition t 4 
J] CANNOT quite understannd why, y 
| PEACE PETITION should, "ig MW plypp | 
signed by everyone, but the words met u 
Petition to His Majesty's GOVej, bi” ty 
should be altered to read as a call Seva oy 


ning ALL WEAPONS OF WAR—® 

AIR, and MILITARY. rdi —_ 
My. friends and I have acc0G sal” 

amended the Petition form and Pp | 

to the organisers. Rene poPkin® 


ing’ 


Harpenden. 


Reconciliation effort _ shor s 
BELIEVE that all pacifistt) gullé 
urge the Government to givé effort site 

support to Pandit Nehru in hig FR 

reconciliation between America 3" go 
A positive action of this kIM® for 
be more effective than petitjom® N 
ning certain kinds of weapons: pri’ * 
DENIS 


24a Breakspears Road, 
Brockley, S.E.24. 


Other letters held over until "© 


rt eer 


July 28, 1950, PEACE NEWS—7 


PEACE PETITION | 


British Peace Committee 


week-end conference 
FROTH large and smaller Holborn Halls. 


SECURITY” — THE WORLD’S MENACE 


“The British should say they won’t go on 


being tied to the American war chariot”’ 
— NEVIN SAYRE 


OF 


L and Indochia4| 
pan. C 
ible that thet) 


Up and doing ! 
THE READING ROOM 


“IVE give one copy to the County 
Library here. The Librarian 


by the Soke were filled to overflowing by the 860 savetithia i =] 
stance that Ws UPPORT anything that appears only build up enough power, and talk! delegates, observers and visitors to the it tp i py ane rnd spe Oriet aS eo 
their prolé a. about it enough, the Russians would get | Conference of the British Peace Committee | ; =_—_ : 

to send 800¥§ ~ to be a workable compromise, seared. And that, he said, is the idea | las: weekend, July 22-23; in connection with Abingdon, Berks, is typical of 
y know that !iwas Se advi =a Pe icticts which will make the third world war. which were also organised a Religious | thousands of little British towns with 
in the hope {eth i : Rote ee Re : He quoted an article by Walter Lippman | Service with the church full at St. George's, | a Rests a nent where the “ locals 
x that will o"thering in London last Friday by entitled “ The Breakdown of the Two-Power | Queens’ Square, conducted by the Vicar and come to Trowse. 


It is not 2 


rean Frente jul Well-known American pacifist 


Theory:” USA and Russia, Lippman said, 
seemed to be in agreement on one thing— 


the Dean of Canterbury; a Social Gathering; 
and a concluding Rally in Trafalgar Square. 


Have 


they got Peace News at 


Chipping Camden, or Selkirk, Dolgelly 


in the hope,” fader, Nevin Sayre. that the world could ‘be divided into two The main purpose of the Conference was or Fekenham? Or have they got it in 
sand ann He was ee ‘eting held at great camps. But the possession of the | to report progress since the launching of the your local library? 
fa worl os the Fell BPEARINE Gal wi ERes es ‘Offic “ A-bomb by Russia had now made nonsense | Petition. The number of signatures claimed, | Go this week and check up. If it 
pushing fe rdon eeenip is Se aie aac te of that idea. down to the latest bulletin at 9 a.m. on the isn’t on show ask the Librarian for it. 
Pi bec?! Meter}, arene Sa ie Sie aan con- For example: Japan could not be defended Saturday: Brousht ie tae te ee 2 a eeeoeraea a, Apts toch 
ake action |Mttce of the International FoR in Holland, from the A-bomb, whichever side it took.| | A minimum target of 5 million signatures | payers to support you 
See. MM Muriel Les : f ‘ Rather than risk that, Japan aspired to be | by October has been set; but it was thought =. ; 

lel Lester on her return from a tour that even already the petition might have | An offer to donate the paper may 


the Switzerland of the East, and that was 


in : ce ‘ 
f ty South Africa. why they put disarmament into their |had.a restraining effect on Governmental help. It can be sent direct to your 
1. We ete believed world war was still not in- constitution. policy. Library from this office at a reduced 
‘old war, ¥ ove. As.General MacArthur said last It was the same with Germany: nothing! Two resolutions were put to the Confe- |] Tate vot aes amy end, Foose : 
LS. policy ober—the overwhelming mass of public could defend them. Much as they feared | rence—a Korea Emergency Resolution, and No Reading Room should be without 
id support Mon was stil] against it. the Russians they would rather be occupied |2n Appeal to the People of Britain, the Peace News; but we depend on the 
tellites, clieo™y |p th ae by them than risk civil war and the result- | latter amplifying the purpose and content personal initiative of local pacifists to 
ana at were true there was still time to jn, destruction iby the atom bomb. of the petition. Little exception could be make sure that it is there. 
& AD ® the world’s peace, and as far as paci- taken to the phrasing of either. Together Write to us if you need further 


nalicy demane” 
take our 4 


rorld U 
1e wor abot 


red he thought they should 


efforts in the political sphere were 


jpole support to the mediatory efforts of 
“Wand Trygve Lie, or any form of face- 


What the scientists said 


Nevin Sayre also referred to an article 
by some “ Hard-boiled realistic” techno- 
logists, who had said: 


give all 


with the speeches of the principal speakers. 
they might well be the subject of study and 
analysis by the Pacifist Movement. 


information. 


H.F.M. 


Distinguished guests from abroad _in- 


race, politics and all -isms, could now save 


e Frequetil Ying compromise. SI 1 Sideaes ons preparins tooemass cluded Ilya Ehrenburg, the Soviet author, our peace and planet. 

easons a lt China were admitted to the Security destruction they will Brigg their friends a ae ere se Lae 8 me ree should RG up our minds 
lid not inte oa and Russia advised the North into a terrible situation. . . . Great Britain | famous, when referring to capitalist hala BoB oie, aati tose. a 
e are unread! “ans to withdraw, both powers might is totally vulnerable. governments; but who found words of warm typi, Appeal of the BPC. If * ay saidead 
to disown @ e. their faces and open the way for UN So_he thought they should work for | friendship for the people of Britain. Other the Conference, we won't have anything 
intamount w ‘anction as a real parliament of nations. practicable compromise, while realising that | guests were the Abbé Boulier, a leader of domnith Commoners weltcutour .el veal 
1 the loss ® Am would only mean temporary reprieve. the French Resistance; Gilbert de Cham- from two-fifths of the human race. 

em at an™ |°Mlerica’s share of guilt “What I’m hoping for,” he said, “is that | brun, Member of the Chambre and of its 


intended, Ye 
iirable issue 


R 


-© wanted to take that opportunity to 


the people of Great Britain are going to 
say that they are not going on being tied to 


Foreign Affairs Committee; and Mrs. Jessie 
Street, former Australian MP, and sister of 


CORDER CATCHPOOL 


EALING’S GESTURE 


present sit nt out what he thought was America’s the American war chariot.” poe a one ang : 
is thougm gyre of guilt in what had happened in Fortunately he believed the Truman he older Peace Movement in this coun-| "YHE Mayor of Ealing, Alderman H. J. 
foresaw tea pata loctrine had not got 100 per cent. popular | tty has not found its possible to co-operate Andrews, recently announced details 
od » and would go on happening if the doc e not g per cent. popu “ ares : 
ss. But Troma eetrine” wied backing. Truman was completely in the | t© any extent with the new “ British Peace| of a scheme to invite thirty German boys 
rea was ne n doctrine” continued. hands: ck.the military group, but there were Committee”; but had this Conference been} and girls from the city of agen to spend 
ler case 10, fore the end of the war Roosevelt was members of Congress who called the Truman | Called dy _ pacifists, we should have been| a fortnight in Ealing from August 20. A 
nited NO he ® io win over Russia at Potsdam for doctrine “collective suicide.” proud of its enthusiasm and efficiency. return vey of wag children {is to be 
reporte Sake of Allied unity. By a kind of oes ee : a Most of the speeches would have passed | 4ntanged Ior next year. : 
om first h Ich g t he allowed Russia to He haved they might work for improye on the “other” platform. Settlement by The German arrangements are in the 
wht Pak, Ppeasemen ment through those wiser people and, ces : 

ngth of More and more. : "e _ negotiation instead of by war was fre-| hands of the Hagen Youth Officer, Herr 

d ot nd m moderate the American Government’s 3 shee dd h d k : : 
hee an Truman had said, however, that USA militarism quently emphasised; so was belief in the | Godde, who is undertaking this work in the 
| Governnm 8 a A chan that policy; so ; possibility of co-existence in a peaceful; hope that a better understanding between 
redy_ that tome Wet Beound ae oe the State The word is mightier... world of opposing ideologies. nations ag result from a closer liaison, 
eee it} —*Partment worked out the “doctrine of Finally, he said, while they should try to Once or twice, however, the cat peeped =P rovisjonal piaisetor chememine visitors’ 
4 4 ainment.” counter Russian propaganda in Asia they | oUt of the bag: as when M. de Chambrun tertainment include visi é 
lf defence “ig Thi : : : Tal k 1 f : said, “Some of us think that the struggle | C@tettainment include visits to local fac 
aan civil | a8 was tried out in Greece with a cer- CoUsd also take a lesson from it. a "Malaya Indo-Chink Malndonesiauland} tovless Kew Gardens, Richmond, places of 
2en Amer! May eeCeSS; but on the other hand it had The significant thing for pacifists to Koresmis a struggle for peace | interest in London, the model village at 
The deci8®4) ip pttaged Russia to tremendous successes note was that the Russians’ “ victories ” , d Beckonscot local youth organisations, 
of the S0 and elsewhere. had been achieved by words, rather than pee Aa x = ee wa eed London and Northolt Airports and a League 
te of a hey forgot,” he said, “that if one by force. Paes ; 5 ; ave | rootoallamatclt, 

or Vern fol, be cia ee k : fessions with the launching of aggressive Offers of hospitalit ired, 
ae vote Righy ment gets top the other government _His message to the Fellowship of Recon-| war by their friends in North Korea. On| details rat a Phtnined fren hoe eae 
reforaltll ty to do the same, ieee the other hand, Arthur Horner aptly dis-| Youth Officer, 24 Castlebar Road, W.5. 
ntal princi “Urity ” the real danger bavet far aaoidl” Tat we do noafiheresta ch hettings evar gis Mae aeeaoceeerrt 
1, namely : Pek A f s gz £3 ; an a 
n the & tons the fundamental danger of the Truman realm on the eee of Nee where we have | trenches in 1914: GLASTONBURY 
ing actiOlg|y,.“Ne, Nevin Sayre continued, lay in the control, namely, our own lives, Murphy hesitated to go with the others Mount Avalon is beautifully s‘tuated, Ideal 
native wor mer cion of  security—namely, that “Remember also that it is in time of] over the top. ‘“ Your comrades out there eentrs ok excursions in cn of the loveliest 
a world % oY could be given to Japan, or to any social calamity that saints and saviours|are fighting!” shouted his Commanding | Coates Apoetaina ana aie thee aa 
tions fay Sat Pean nations, by what the Secretary of arise. We must, therefore, strive to achieve | Officer. Murphy peeped over. “ Fighting is meals. Fa:endly welcome, comfortahle beds. 

. tren, called “creating situations of disarmament of the spirit, and so become) it?” he cried—“ Why, they're killing each | Reasonable charges. S.A.E. for hrochure. 
ILLEACUS Mentone” which simply meant the arma- sub-stations of divine power.” other!” Arthur Mann, Mount Avalon, 
race. (Muriel Lester's talk will Be ieported It may be that only a mass uprising of Glastonbury. 


The idea seemed to be that if they could 
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next week.) 


the peoples against war, irrespective of | 


ee shail e 
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scChrist and Korea” 


CHRISTIAN PACIFISTS’ CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


ANY people were unable to gain 
admission last week to the 
erowded meeting on “Christ and 
Korea,” at the Weigh House, Oxford 
Street, arranged by the Movement 
for a Pacifist Church. 


Wallace Hancock took the chair in the 
absence of Corder Catchpool, who for 
health reasons was unable to attend but 
sent the following message: 

“They who in fear prepare for war, 
cry anxiously that time is not on their 
side: Those who have faith in the power 
of love know that eternity is on theirs.” 


Stuart Morris gave a full account of the 
history and background of the Korean 
dispute. 

The USA was fighting to bolster up a 
corrupt Korean government. The struggle 
represented a phase of the revolt of the 
people of Asia who were coming into a new 
idea of social life. 

Maybe we were witnessing the final 
collapse of the United Nations Organisation, 
which needed, if it were to be saved, not the 
rehabilitation of its authority, but a moral 
rehabilitation, such as might be found in the 
proposals for World Government. 


The action taken by USA, notwith- 
standing all Jegal argument, was a 
deliberate breach of the intention of the 
UNO Charter. 

We had no right to oppose Communism 
unless we could create conditions which 
would result in a better society than that 
which the Communists could create. 


The USA must be told that under no 
circumstances must the atom bomb be used 
and under no circumstances would this 
country be dragged into another war. 


Church has lost its faith 


Rev, Claud Coltman referred to the piti- 
ful human conditions under which millions 
of Koreans must be living, and to the de- 
humanising results of the mass bombing of 
towns. 

The Communists, as well as their rivals, 
believed in war as an instrument of policy. 
The Korean war exposed their “ peace pro- 
paganda.” 

The Christian Church knows the alter- 
native to war but it won't tell the world; 
it has lost its faith in God and man. 


The present condition of the world was a 
judgment on the Church. If Christianity is 
not the wavy to deal with wicked men, what 
is it about? 

Dr. Belden felt that the imperative need 
of the time was to mobilise the strength 
of Christian men and women the world over 
in the cause of peace. 


The people wanted security. Let the 
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Church tell the people that the only 
security was in following the methods which 
Christ taught. How could the Church hope 
to save the world until it could save itself? 


Korean people should be heard 


After enthusiastically acclaiming the 
witness of Dr. Donald Soper at the Metho- 
dist Conference the meeting passed the 
following resolutions: 


“This meeting expresses its deep concern 
and sympathy tor all the ordinary people 
of Korea who are involved in the horrors of 
war. We consider that the voice of the 
Korean people should be heard by the 
Security Council. 

“ We re-affirm our conviction that all war 
is contrary to the spirit of Christ and that 
nothing of value can be achieved by it. 


“We urge the cessation of all hostilities 
and urge all Governments to adopt a policy 
of reconciliation, starting with the recogni- 
tion of the Pekin Government at Lake 
Success, the implementation of plans to 
raise the standard of living of all people in 
the under-developed countries and directed 
to the ending of the wars in Korea, Indo- 
China and Malaya.” 


The following were among the messages 
read at the meeting: 

LADY PARMOOR: It is essential that 
Christian people should face the _ issues 
raised by the Korean situation. Nothing 
short of the abolition of war itself, in the 
name of Christ, can meet the danger of 
modern scientific weapons, and His disciples 
must state this boldly. 


PROFESSOR KATHLEEN LONSDALE: 
It is only too painfully obvious that British 
and American policies in regard to Japan, 
China, Formosa and Malaya have been 
dictated rather by power politics than by 
any considerations of moral responsibility 
for the well-being of the peoples of those 
countries. 


_Nor, of course, can Russia be white- 
washed for her part in what seems to be a 
disgraceful attempt to try out East-West 
animosities at the expense of a divided 
nation, 


Every responsible citizen should press— 


_ Firstly: for a negotiated settlement of the 
immediate conflict. 


Secondly: for a realistic strengthening of 
UNO by recognition of the right of the 
Pekin Government to be officially represented 
at Lake Success; and for the Technical 
Assistance Programme, which is intended 
to raise the standard of living of all under- 
developed countries. 


Christian—and commonsense 


Thirdly: for an abandonment of the arms 
race and of the cold war and a genuine 
attempt to achieve complete disarmament. 


This is the Christian way; it is also the 
way of plain commonsense as the Christian 
way must always be in a world over which 
God reigns. 


VERA BRITTAIN: I am very glad to 
take part in the spirit in your meeting 
which calls for the teaching and values of 
Christ to be considered in relation to the 
conflict in Korea. There is and can be no 
limit to the consequences which such an 
endeavour, however small, may have 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP: If we accept the 
principle that we must overcome evil with 
good, we must protest when heavy bombing 
raids as bad as any which roused so much 
indignation at the time of Coventry, on 
cities in North Korea, involving the des- 
truction of life on a large scale, of people 
who are completely innocent. 


REGINALD SORENSEN, MP: Korea is 
primarily a challenge to Christians and the 
Churches to vindicate their own faith and 
to clarify the redemptive methods that go 
beyond the present understanding of the 
people and therefore the capacity of 
governments. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 
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Kingsway Hall Meeting 


(Continued from page one) 


“ And,” he added, “1 didn’t hear any 
clergyman in this country demanding 
war.” 


Yet Holland had an opportunity to put 
her case before the Council; North Korea 
had not. Why this different treatment? 


Let the Asian peoples choose 


American policy was attempting the im- 
possible: it identified social or colonial un- 
rest anywhere in the world with Com- 
munism, and Communism with Soviet 
aggression 


The trouble was that whereas Commun- 
ism was spreading throughout the world 
without any military commitments, it could 
be “contained” only by military commit- 
ments, 

Yet strangely enough, the peoples of 

Asia—and there were rather a lot of them 
—preferred to settle this question them- 

selves, 

They would rather be run by Communists 
of their own race, whatever the unpleasant- 
ness involved, than suffer the status of 
“ Asiatics’”” in protectorates dedicated jo 
the freedom of Western capital to engage in 


protitemgking enterprise, on the pretext of | their commons and their hills, the 
defending democracy against Communism. | cities and their rivers. 


The basis for compromise 


But there was hope. The one glimmer- 
ing light was that negotiations between the 
Powers had, for all practical purposes, be- 
gun with Nehru’s mediation proposals, and 
they had begun stating their bargaining 
positions, 


Three things, he 
a compromise: 


said, were necessary for 


1. A cease fire armistice, after which | them after they have heen spoken, ae 


peace conditions could be discussed. 


2. Order to be maintained by a neutral 
force, neither Russian nor American. 


3. Negotiations not only for withdrawal, 
but for a real peace that gave a square deal 
to the Korean people. 


Qur Government, he said, should put 
forward proposals on those lines now, and 
refuse to send ground forces to Korea until 
America agreed to negotiate. 


“We must not walk in fear of 
American self-righteousness and power 
politics,” he concluded, 


Donald Soper’s Meeting 


(Continued from page one) 


heard with sympathy,'and apart from one 
or two muttered ‘No, Noes,’ in silence. 

“YT would not say the Conference was 
shocked into silence. I would say they 
were disturbed into, silence.” 


Dr. Soper was then asked, ‘“ Were any 
subsequent steps taken by the Conference, 
or by the ruling body of the Methodist 
Church, to dissociate itself from your 
opinions? ” ‘‘ Within an hour,” he replied, 
“a member of the Conference asked that it 
should be made clear by the President that 
the view I had expressed was in complete 
disharmony with the majority view of the 
Conference, and the President, from the 
chair, indicated that I was speaking as a 
member of Conference, and certainly did 
not represent the majority view.” 
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Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


_ 
“The battle which the United Stale No. 73 
with our support, are fighting in ye = 
under the authority of the Unite’ 
Nations is as much the battle of Europe h ’ 
as if it were being fought out here tn our at's | 
own towns and countryside.” 
—Winston Churchill, July 21, Eure 
pean Union Meeting. ; P 
“As ye would that men should do @ 
you, do ye also to them likewise.” 


—St. Luke VI, 31. 


F° many centuries the Britis 
people have not known the 
misery and horror of enemy occupa” 
tion, nor of a war fought by opposins 
zrmies in their own streets and pat i What 

i Korea j 


It is glibly easy to disguise with bret 
words the real picture of the battlefield ) 
Western Powers have made of the t¥y, 
and countryside of Korea; it is very S$! - 
for oratory to declaim that the war ther@™ 
just as much ours as though it were bell® 


tracts { 
E Ko 


tought here in this country. Brave W? 
| indeed! ee.evoba 
la anc 
is Pe. : rea® | anc 
Does anyone who hears them, oF P% Me course 


visualise the tanks and guns driving 4%. (ME natic 
the fields and orchards of Kent and Sus%, 
do they ,picture grim battles in the street 
or Bromley and Beckenham, Clapham ‘the 
Croydon; do they, in imayination, heat the 1 Th : 
snells whistling and see them falling 0" « i ose wi 
shops where they buy their food, thé i. HReation 
rary where they exchange their books: "40 e tis cx 
local] where they drink their “pint tog [@de for | 
they listen in their minds to the mach So 
guns rapping out their sweeping, woun the : far | 
death-dealing bullets in the street wher iy timitin 
children are at school, in the road Wh, 
“home” is; do they imagine parachulr, 
dropping down from the beautiful sU¥™%), 
sky, on to Merseyside, or Tynesi C1 oft 
Clyde or the Thames, blowing uP tn 
bridges and marching into the towns: ; 
. 
Do they have any vision of trying t® ee 
their children out of the line of advan ps i) 
death with perhaps no petrol, the Pr ney Key or W 
having been commandeered; with no mo ’ 


the banks being closed; with no f004 de 


shops being shut and shuttered? What Una, h: 

we know in this country of the shed > aaa 
helplessness engendered by the destr¥ day a 
of authority as we know it in our every t0F* hoy A in 
affairs. Yet, we are willing, apparently op Thi, he 
deal out this horror to people who hav®vcs HiMs inv: 
wronged us, who are innocent and nelPs ee or C 
and who probably have no idea what it Pigs saaty me 
about; no one, not even Mr. Churchill toy Seay Ar 
so far suggested that the Koreans hav 45 lee in tl 
real part in the struggle, other thas. (© instru 
pawns in the hands of the master pla” , 3 anc 


Once, not so long ago, we were wart &,° Oppo: 
that our frontier was on the Rhinés, “pyi at want 
apparently, it is on the 38th Paralle how? Rg eiritu: 
the fact remains that the Rhin? mank 
between Germany and France, and th© “ine} | We 
Parallel is an arbitrary and imagin3! ¢he 
drawn through the centre of Kore®. is 
war being fought there is on soil ¥, whic? | Dnt : 
not British, and in towns and fields 04." gt] MY by 
we know nothing; foreign soldier : 
killing and wounding innocent natives” cts 
country, destroying their homes, chile ”) y 
ting their crops and their land, ato? ; ora 
packed meetings in Great Britain 
are cheered to the echo for me# 4 
words designed to rouse up 4 Jn ® 
fervour for a war that no one wants. ok 3° 
the arguments now being bandied b& 
forth as to the rights and the wrons® peét 
position in the Far East there he peoPe 


singularly little sympathy for t cs iv and 
whose land is devastated in the Fiat w Made 
power; it has seldom been so clear com tha; 
is not only completely inhuman, th 
pletely immoral. got? | ws 

There is only one answer for po, wot nj 
today, and it is the pacifist ans supe fea; 
must be abolished for it is the al? fri 
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for real peace. 
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